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science, is more likely to think sensibly about ordinary
Affairs than anyone else. The philosophic method, on
the other hand, is no more useful for direct application in
daily life than is the scientific. Its rationalism and its
confident faith in abstraction would in themselves
disqualify it as a guide in the real \vorld. In judging its
capacity for this part, however, we are in a stronger
position than we are with regard to science. The
scientific method has never been tried in public affairs; the
philosophic method has been tried with a persistence and
self-devotion worthy of the higher insects. Utilitarianism,
Hegelianism, dialectical materialism, totalitarianism
are all characteristic products of the philosophic method;
however rational and self-consistent they may be, they do
not seem very helpful in causing people to think for
themselves.

Our search for a method that shall assist the useful
jptemplation of daily experience has thus had a totally
negative result. The common tendency to regard
destructive criticism as always easy and generally repre-
hensible is one that I do not share ; indeed, I doubt if it
could be acquiesced in by any sensible person making a
frank survey of the intellectual world of today. We cannot
but be struck by the remarkable prevalence of systems
of doctrine, by their loudness, their confusion, and their
deleterious effect on conduct. In all these systems the
most indulgent examination will find little evidence of
really enterprising thought, but it will find a great deal
of reconditioned lumber, at its best of a low order of
reality and now used to justify the lazier, the uglier, and
the baser inclinations of the human spirit. At no time
in the history of the intellect has the sanitary work of
destructive criticism been more needful.